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the House an extremely dull place; you will find
your  abilities  very largely wasted  as   a  private
member.   If you have the luck to get into the
Cabinet, and are at the head of a great office, you
will have most interesting work, and a position of
first-rate importance; but what are your chances?"
The chances are slight.   The Parliaments of 1895
and 1900, until the reconstruction of the Ministry
after   the   crisis   on   the   fiscal   question   in  the
autumn of 1903, only brought   five   or six new
men into the Cabinet, and these new ministers
had all been in the House fifteen to twenty years.
So that the advice to the candidate might justly be
summed up in  the words of   a witness   already
quoted.   " Expect fifteen to twenty years as private
member  or  under-secretary; ' and   then,   on   an
average, once every two or three years, there will be
one vacancy in the Cabinet.   Will you give the best
years of your life to this long and rather unin-
teresting   apprenticeship,   on   the   off-chance   of
becoming a member of the institution to which
so much of the political power of the country is
being slowly and surely transferred?"*

It is significant that several of the men who have,
in recent years, risen most rapidly in the House,
had made their reputations before they got there.
The ambitious politician, in these days, might
almost be recommended to be sure to make him-
self somebody before he entered Parliament. Long
before the obscure and unknown member could have
found the opportunity to make his mark in the difficile

* See the letter already referred to from an " Old Member
of the House of Commons,'* in the Westminster Gazette,
March, 19, 1901.